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LE AGGIE'S FRESH SNOW-DROPS. 



Whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely,, 
think on these things."— Phil. iv. 8. 

" I love the little snow-drop flower. 
The first in all the year, 
Without a stain uj^on its leaf, 
So snowy white and clear. 

** For pure of heart, and innocent. 
And teachable, and mild, 
And modest in its ways and words- 
Should be a Christian child." 
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LITTLE AGGIE'S FRESH SNOW-DROPS. 



CHAPTEK I. 



WHERE THE BK0W-DROP8 CAME FROM. 

^HO could describe their loveliness 
r as they grew on that woodland 
bank? The sun shone out with 
as much warmth as it is in the 
habit of giving on cold February 
days, and the snow-drops seemed to think it 
was high time to come out of their cold 
damp beds, and tell of the other flowers that 
were to follow them by-and-by. It was as 
if they said, " It has been very dull and 
dreary lately, and you might almost fancy 
that we were all dead ; but here we come, 
to teach you to be motett\i.s.tS.\i. wAV«s<g&'t^ 
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about the good things which the future has 
in store for you." 

And there they were, amidst the creeping 
ivy which was gHstening with the damp, the 
mossy grass, and long waving fern leaves 
which were still fresh and green in spite of 
the snow, the frost, and the constant rains 
of the winter — each snow-drop standing by 
itself in its spotless, dazzling whiteness, look- 
ing most truly as if the snow had left a 
legacy behind it in the shape of their pure 
little blossoms. 

But it w^as not on that woodland bank 
that their lives were to be spent ; for before 
the sun had been up an hour, and when they 
were just unclosing their folded petals, they 
were discovered, and a little hand, red with 
cold and thin with want, grasped their slight 
green stalks. It was Aggie, a little girl from 
the great town about three miles off, and she 
was very hungry, and so were her baby 
brothers and sisters, and her poor sick mother 
had no food to give them for breakfast. So 
Aggie had got up very early and come over 
to this wood to gather them, that she might 
sell them., and earn a few pence to get a loaf 
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of bread. She had brought Paul, her little 
brother, with her, more to get him out of 
mother's way than anything else ; but Paul 
thought he was very useful in pointing out 
to A^^e where tb,e aao^-^'co'^a 'g:'4'«. 
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To him it Avas only play ; but to his sister, 
who knew that those white blossoms were 
to bring food to starving creatures, it was 
real, life-and-death earnest. 

" Stay, Paul, stay," she cried; " you tread 
on them — ^yes, I see — they grow thickly up 
there — stay where you are ;" and with 
nimble feet Aggie sprang up higher on the 
bank, and gathered them quickly. It was 
strange to see the eager look on that starved, 
pinched face as she stretched her cold hand 
from one flower to another. She was dressed 
in rags ; the large bonnet on her head was 
her mother's, and almost smothered her 
pale face ; her bones were all distinctly 
marked, for there was very little flesh to 
conceal them ; and there was an old, care- 
worn look about her, which would have 
made one believe it an impossibility that she 
was only nine years old; but it was true, 
nevertheless, for it was under the hand of 
that keenest of sharpeners for the wits — 
grim poverty — that Aggie had been trained. 

"Me tired, Aggie — ^me tired — me want 
summat to eat ! " cried Paul from the bot- 
tom of the bank. 
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" Well, I've got enough now," said Ai^e, 
turning round with her ■pVoaSote S.\JJ\-, *■' "c**"^ , 
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Paul, we'll sit dow^n on this log and settle 
them." And down she clambered, onfy 
stopping to break oS some little sprigs from 
the box-trees which she passed. 

" Now^, you can help," she said smilingly, 
showing him her treasures — " you can help 
to tie them up, Paul ;" and she drew from 
the bosom of her dress a ball of gray w^orsted, 
and set to work. In about half an hour she 
had a dozen bunches, done up with a ,piece 
of the dark green box at the back of each, 
setting off the whiteness of the snow-drops. 

" Come, Paul ; now you'll have nice, good 
breakfast. Come along to the shops, and 
we'll get some money," she said cheerfully, 
as she settled her flowers in an old broken 
basket, and held out her hand to the little 
boy by her side. And then they got across 
the brook which bounded the copse, and ran 
tlirough the fields beyond it until they 
reached the high road. 

For some time Paul got on very w^ell, but 
by degrees the hardness of the road made 
his feet ache ; and Aggie, perceiving that he 
dragged her hand very much, looked at him 
and saw that he was crying bitterly. 
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She knew it was hunger that made him 
cry, for he w^as generally a brave little fel- 
low, and stopping instantly, she put her arms 
round him, saying, — 

"Don't cry, Paul; don't, dear; we'll soon 
be back." 

"I do want summat to eat — I do — I 
do ! " sobbed Paul ; " and I tired — I sick — 
Aggie, I so sick." 

Poor Aggie was tired too, but she did 
not think of herself; she laid the basket on 
the ground and took the heavy boy in her 
arms, wrapped her ragged shawl round him, 
and then gave him the snow-drops to hold, 
while she staggered on under his weight ; 
but though the little girl's arms and back 
ached, and though she could only breathe 
with diflficulty under her heavy burden, no 
word of discontent passed her lips, but with 
cheering patient words she brightened her 
brother's face, until at length he said he was 
rested and would "walk a bit." At last 
they had reached the great town, and were 
walking through the crowded, bustling 
streets. What had been moxsluxe \sn. '^'^ 
woods, g-Jistening on tTaie \eaN^^» ^2cA \xv^'^^i 
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and ferna, and hanging in drops from the 
£owerB, was mud in the city, where it was 
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mixed with dirt and dust; and the snow- 
drops looked purer than ever when con- 
trasted with the blackness and grimness of 
the things around them. 

" Fresh snow-drops, two bunches for three 
half-pence," said Aggie, popping her head 
into a large firuiterer's shop, and holding out 
her basket. 

"You're too late — we have plenty for 
to-day — ^be off with you ! " said the shop- 
keeper gruffly, and Aggie withdrew with a 
disappointed face. 

"Look, Aggie, what good buns," said 
little Paul, pointing to a stand at the door 
of a shop, whicli was spread with very tempt, 
ing ones. " Me'd like one so much." 

Aggie thought she would too. No one 
was standing by the bims ; she could easily 
slip a couple under her shawl ; and she drew 
near to them for the purpose, when suddenly 
there rushed into her mind the thought, 
" God says, * Thou shalt not steal;'" and she 
pulled Paul on, 

"Why didn't you take one?" he asked 
fretfiilly. 

"Because it would bSbV^ \i^^\v \jLwy^is?^ ^ 
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Paul. We mustn't take what isn*t 
ours." 

" Why not? — we hungry/' said Httle Paul, 
looking up with tearful eyes. 

" Yes ; but God will take care of us," said 
Aggie, bravely trying to force her own 
quivering lips into a smile. " Don't you 
know, Paul, mother made us pray, before 
we went out, to our Father up in heaven, 
* to give us this day our daily bread 1 ' and if 
we steal it, it isn't his giving it, is it ? " 

" No," said Paul ; '' but I think he's for- 
got." 

'^ No, no, he hasn't ; because it was he 
put the thought about the snow-drops into 
my head this morning, and it was he made 
'em grow, and he'll make the people buy 'em 
too ;" and Aggie paused to hold out a bunch 
to a young lady who Avas passing and say, 
"Fresh snow-drops, miss — so fresh; only 
picked this morning." 

" I don't want them," said the young lady; 
but she smiled as she spoke, and Aggie liked 
that smile almost as much as if she had 
bought her flowers ; it seemed to help her 
to go on ; it was an encouragement and a 

f395) 
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ray of comfort to her poor little aching heart 
Why do not people oftener smile ? Into this 
cold, working, matter-of-fact world smiles 
help to bring light and love ; it may be only 
one spark, but is not a spark better than 
nothing to a heart that were otherwise in 
darkness'? But Aggie was too late that 
morning. Though she wandered wearily up 
and down the streets, no one seemed to want 
her snow-drops ; all the shops seemed to be 
supplied ; and her hopes began to die aAvay, 
her cheeks to become paler and more wan ; 
and her little brother was crying piteously 
for food. 

" Kind gentlemen, do buy my fresh snow- 
drops ! — fresh snow-drops — quite fresh I" 
she said earnestly, as a party of young men 
came gaily along the street ; but they took 
no notice, except to brush rudely past her ; 
and in so doing they upset her basket, and 
in an instant the pure white blossoms were 
lying on the dirty wet pavement. 

Aggie did not scream, she only sat dow n 
mournfully on a step close by, and, covering 
her face with her hands, burst into tears, 
while Paul picked up the flo^et^, ls!s5^ssi*\ 

(305) ^ 
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they were no longer white ; every bunch 
had some in it which were quite spoiled; 
and all Aggie's hopes of their procuring a 
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breakfast for the hungry ones at home were 
quite at an end. 

'^ What's the matter, little one? — what's 
all this crying about?" said a kindly voice 
beside her. 

^' These genmien — if they calls themselves 
such — ^knocked over her basket, and her 
snow-drops fell in the mud," said a gQod- 
natured boy, helping Paul to pick them up. 

" They're spoilt 1 — ^they're spoilt 1" sobbed 
Aggie ; '' and we shall have no breakfast." 

" Poor child, you look as if you wanted it 
too," said the woman who had first spoken. 
''Are the snow-drops quite spoilt?" 

*' Yes ; every bunch has some dirt on it, 
and some of 'em got trampled on," replied 
the little girl, with a fresh burst of tears. 

'^ Well ; but all the flowers aren't spoiled. 
Look, my dear, some of them have only got 
a little spot on one or two of the blossoms, 
the middle ones are clean ; and they're the 
freshest, nicest snow-drops I've seen to-day." 

Aggie looked up more brightly. The 
good woman spoke so kindly, and her face 
was so pleasant, it quite comforted her; and 
her tears went away altoget\vet n^V^sclV^j^ 
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new friend drew a bright sixpence from hei 
pocket and said, — 

" Here, my dear ; two of these hunches 
are quite good for nothing ; but I'll give 
you this for the rest, if you like." 

There is no need to tell how gratefully 
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Aggie took the offer; and then she and 
Paul put the soiled snow-drops back into the 
basket, knowing that the little ones at home 
would dehght in them. 

A. few minutes after they were in a baker's 
shop buying a big loaf; and then they set 
off at a quick run towards the house, where 
they were so eagerly expected. 

" Paul," said Aggie, as they trotted along, 
" I told you God would take care of us ; 
mother said he would : we prayed for bread, 
and look at the big loaf he's given us." 

" If I was a gro wed-up man, Aggie, I'd 
get cake, not bread — cake, like what's in the 
windows." 

" I think bread's very good," said Aggie 
contentedly, as she hugged the big loaf 
closer to her. 

" If we'd lots of money we'd be quite 
happy," said little Paul musingly. 

'^ No, not quite,'' said Aggie, laying em- 
phasis on the last word, as if she knew it 
would go a long way towards making them so. 

"Not quite, you know, Paul, unless daddy 
had come back from sea ; it's that makes 
mother look so sad and pa\^ •, \\1 ^ ^fitt\si£ss>^% 
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of him makes her start and slixver when the 
wind howls against the window. Oh, I wish, 
I wish he'd come ! He don't know how 
hungry we are." 

They had reached the narrow court where 
they lived by this time, and entered the 
dingy lodging-house, the top rooms of which 
they occupied, and with way-sore and weary 
feet were toiling up the steep stairs. 

" Mother, here's bread — here's a loaf ! " 
cried little Aggie, bursting into their room. 
^' We shan't starve now ! " But before she 
could say another word, she was clasped in 
a strong pair of arms ; a loving, hearty voice 
was saying, '* My little brave lass ! God bless 
her !" and Aggie's cheek was covered with 
her father's kisses. 

The ship had come that morning into port, 
and he had been paid off; so here he was, 
with money enough to save them all from 
beggary. 

" Come, Aggie, child, get me some break- 
fast ; I'm hungry," he exclaimed, after he had 
jumped Paul nearly up to the ceiling, and 
brought the colour back into his pale cheeks ; 
and afterwards they all declared that bread 
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had never tasted so good before as that which 
had beeu bought with Aggie's snow-dco^j^'. 




CHAPTER II. 



CAVING brought our little A^e 
into smooth waters, let us follow 
her snow-drops to their new abode. 
The good-natured woman who had 
bought them kept a green-grocer'a 
shop in a retired street at some little distance, 
but she walked briskly and soon reached it. 
" Susan," she said cheerfully, as she en- 
tered the door, "hasn't Billy taken those 
potatoes to No. 9 ? — he must ran directly ; 
and you must bide there a few minutes 
longer." 

" mother," answered the little girl be- 
hind the counter, "Jamie's so fretful this 
morning ; he says his side is so bad, and he's 
crying so dreadful." 
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^^ Poor Kttle man ! — well, I'll go and see 
if I can't comfort him a bit," answered his 
mother, while a sad shade crossed her brow 
at the mention of her Uttle, suffering, crip- 
pled boy; and then she entered the back- 
parlour behind the shop. 

A boy of about eleven years old was sit- 
ting in a low chair by the fire ; his face was 
thin and pale, and he was very much de- 
formed. 

" Come, Jamie, man, what's the matter?" 
said his mother, in her own bright, cheery 
voice, as she came to his side. 

A long fit of sobbing was the little boy's 
only answer. 

*^ Jamie, love, this mustn't be ; tell mammy 
what it is," she said tenderly, as she knelt 
down by him. 

** Oh, the pain, the pain ! and I'm so 
tired ; " and the little pale face rested on her 
shoulder. 

" Well, Jamie, it'll make it worse to cry," 
said his mother, folding her arms round him, 
and stroking his fair hair. " That's not all 
that's the matter, my boy ; you don't often 
cry for pain, laddie." 
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" It isn't only pain," he sobbed ; " but, ( 
mother, Billy's been talking to me." 

" And how has he vexed you, my boy V 

" He says — O mother I — ^he says that yo 

spend all your moneT on the doctor for ma 
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'* Shame, shame ! " said his mother ; " he 
should know better than to say such things." 

" And, mother, I'm so useless ; I waste 
all your money, they say ; and yet I do no- 
thing at all to help you." 

"Yes, you do, my child, when you're 
bright and happy." 

"Oh, I wish, I wish God would let me 
die," sobbed the little fellow. 

"Hush, hush, Jamie love," said his mother, 
as ste drew him closely to her : " hush ; God 
won't be pleased to hear his little child speak 
so fretfully." 

" I'm not fretful," said Jamie. 

"Just a Kttle bit, I think, dear," whis- 
pered his mother. " Is it because you love 
the Lord Jesus so much that you want to be 
with him up in heaven ? — is that why you 
want to die?" 

" No," he answered, in low, ashamed tones ; 
"it's because I'm tired, and don't like all 
this pain." 

" And yet it's God sends the pain, my 
darling. So it is a little fretful to cry out 
about it so much, isn't it ? " 

" Yes." 
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" Will you ask him to make you patient 
till his time comes for taking you to the 
happy home, where you'll be strong and 
well?" 

"Yes, mother." 

" There's my own dear boy ; and now you 
are going to do some work for me. Look at 
these snow-drops in my basket ; now I want 
you to take out all the dirty ones, and tie the 
clean ones up again with some fresh green ; 
that'll be useful, and then I can sell them, 
and you'll have earned some money for me." 

Jamie's face brightened, and he watched 
eagerly while his mother drew his little chair 
up to the table, and laid the basket, some 
twine, and a pair of scissors before him. 

" Oh, the pretty things, mother I what 
beauties they are ! Where did you get 'em ?" 

Then his mother told him their story, and 
how they had purchased a breakfast for the 
poor little children ; and Jamie looked up 
thoughtfully from his work of sorting the 
stained flowers, and said, — 

*' Mother, they're w^orse off* than me ; I 
had some breakfast." 

"Yes, dear; thank God you had. Now 
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I must go to the shop, and you'll be a good, 
patient little lad, won't you ?" 

*' Yes, mother ; and may I have the snow- 
drops I pick out, because some of them's 
white still?" 

'^ You may, dear, and put them in your 
mug with 'James' on it." 

And then the little lame boy was left 
alone with the snow-drops. 

Quickly and skilfully his small thin fingers 
sorted them and tied them up afresh, while 
his eyes, tired with crying, were refreshed 
with the sight of their pure whiteness ; but 
his work was finished before long, and then 
he sat with his little elbows resting on the 
table, looking at the bunches of flowers, and 
wondering at their beauty. 

'* I wonder why God made the snow-drops," 
he said to himself at last ; " it must have been 
a great deal of trouble. I wonder what's 
the good of them ? " 

" To brighten us all up by the sight of 
'em, to be sure," said his sister Susan, who 
had just come into the room, and heard what 
lie was saying, and then she ran up-stairs 
with her duster. 
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Jamie gave a sigh a^ he heard her bound- 
ing step, but her words seemed quite to 
answer his question. '^ They don't do any 
good, and yet God thought it worth while tc 
make them just for people to look at : well 
then, perhaps he thought it worth while tc 
make me for that also. Yet I can't be foi 
them to look at, because I'm a hunchback 
and it wouldn't do 'em a bit of good to se( 
ine ; though I don't know : mother says ii 
cheers her up when I've got a bright fac( 
and a cheery smile. I know what I'll do 
I'll ask God, who has made the snow-drops 
to make me of some use too. Oh, I wish ] 
were pure and white like them 1 If eve: 
I'm like them at all, I shall only be a poo: 
little dirty one : well, even they are UttL 
bright things to me in my mug, and I knoT' 
what can make my heart as pure as the pures 
of them ; I'll ask for that." 

And little Jamie prayed to his Father ii 
heaven, and asked to be shown how he migh 
be useful, and patient, and do his work, anc 
that his heart might be washed from all its 
sins, and made pure in the blood of theSa\dour. 

When his mother came in, she found him 
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sitting quietly at the table, reading one of 
his little books, and he greeted her with a 
bright, smile. She praised his nosegays, 
pulled out two or three very pure blossoms, 
and put them into his mug, and then went 
back into the shop, asking him to have an 
eye to his little sisters, Jane and Bessie, 
when they came in from the infant-school, 
whither Billy had gone to fetch them. 

They soon arrived, with their little cheeks 
glowing with the quick run, and their Httle 
tongues going very fast indeed. Jamie would 
rather have been left alone and in quiet ; he 
was a thoughtful little fellow, and his ill 
health made him even more so than boys of 
his age generally are, and he liked nothing 
better than to be left alone, to think and 
read, and fancy things for himself; but this 
was not the usefulness which he longed for 
that morning, and the snow-drops doing their 
lowly w^ork of brightening others, had taught 
him a lesson. 

^^ Hush, Jenny," said little Bessie, pulhng 
her sister into a far comer of the room. 
" Billy says Jamie's as cross as the cats this 
morning ; let's play with dolly over here " 
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Jamie heard the words, and they made 
him even more unhappy than he had been 
before ; but he did not speak, he only watched 
the two Httle girls at their whispered play, 
and sighed to think how much they feared 
and disliked liim. For some time the game 
went on merrily enough; but then Jamie 
heard a cry of anger come from Bessie, and, 
looking up to discover the cause, he saw that 
Jenny was trying to pull the doll away from 
her by force, and that its arm had been 
broken off in the fray. Bessie's first thought 
was to revenge the doll's fracture by dealing 
vigorous blows on Jenny's head ; but then 
real sorrow for her dear dolly became mixed 
with her anger, and she sat down with it in 
her arms, and cried most piteously. On 
other days, Jamie would have spoken pet- 
tishly, and told her to be quiet ; but he re- 
membered his wish to be useful, and so he 
said, gently and kindly, — 

*' What's the matter, little woman ?" 

" Naughty Jenny b'oke my doll ! Me 'ill 
beat her, and me 'ill tell mother ; me 'ill. " 

At this Jenny began to whimper, and 
Jamie to fear that he could not give much 
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Edith the delights of the evening that was 
past. Then Mr. Clifford went over to the 
window where Mary was sitting with her 
wreath in her hand, looking very disconso- 
lately on its faded blossoms. . 

" Well, little woman, has this been a 
pleasant evening?" he said gently, as he 
laid his hand on her head. 

^^ Yes, papa ; pretty well." 

^^ Only pretty well f " 

Mary shook her head, but did not speak. 

Her father stood by her side for a few 
minutes, expecting her to say sometliing 
more ; but she did not, so he went away to 
his study. 

' He had not been there long, before there 
came a little timid knock at his door, and 
Mary entered. 

" I Ve come to say good-night, papa." But 
she did not raise her face to his with its 
usual merry smile ; she only hung down her 
head, and looked very sad. 

^^What is the matter, dear Mary?" he 
said, very gravely, as he put his arm around 
her. Her only answer was to lay her head 
down on his shoulder, and burst into teara, 

(305j 4 
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-'■ You are tired, dear — tired of all tJ 
play. Go to bed, and sleep it off. Y 
wJ]} beour own little elf again to-morrow 
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" No, no, papa ; it isn't that." 

" Well, what is it, then ? " 

" I don't like only to have this wreath 
that withers away, papa. Julia Desmond 
told me that she wouldn't wear paltry snow- 
drops, that would die in one evening. Her 
mamma gave her a lovely wreath on her 
birth-day, all of white artificial flowers and 
silver leaves; and she keeps it now put 
away in a band-box. And here, you see, 
mine are only real flowers, and can die. 
And then, papa, I showed her my presents, 
and the paint-box you gave me, and the 
boys' book, and Edith's doll; and she said 
that she had been given a much bigger paint- 
box, and the book was bad print, and that 
her doll's eyes opened and shut ; but she 
supposed you couldn't afibrd those kind of 
things for me. And then she asked me 
what I had done all day ; and when I told 
her, she laughed, and said she wondered 
how I could have pleasure in playing with 
a little poor child, and that she always went 
for a drive in the park or something. And, 
papa, just then Edith came up, and told me 
that Ellen was waiting for some of ixv^ \s\s.^- 
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day cake in the hall ; and I was ashamed 
Julia should see her, because she was so 
shabby, and so I said, ' Let her wait.' " 

" O Mary, I am so sorry."- And her fa- 
ther's grieved look told even more than his 
words. 

" Well, papa, it was too vexing." 

*' What was too vexing, Mary — Julia's 
folly, or your wicked pride ? " 

" No, papa ; it was all vexing — ^the wreath 
and everything." 

" Your pretty wreath, that pleased you so 
much ! Mary, I do not think you had any 
light to wear those snow-drops." 

'' Why not, papa ? " 

'* Because they are humble little flowers, 
and my little Mary is not humble." 

'' Am I not, papa ? " 

"No." And her father spoke sorrow- 
ftdly, and in a very grave voice. 

Mary was silent for a few minutes ; but 
then, throwing her arms around him, she 
sobbed out, " Papa, papa, I see it now ; and 
that's what has been making me so un- 
happy — not the things themselves, but my 
old wicked pride. No, I was not fit to have 
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the pretty snow-drops. papa, how shall 
I be humble ? " 

''.There is but one way, my darling. 
Learn from Him who ' was meek and lowly 
in heart/ and ask him to take the naughty 
pride from your heart ; and then by-and-by 
I shall see my Uttle girl, like the snow-drops, 
ready to take the place which God means 
for her, and to fill that place in the way that 
best pleases him, with loving humility. If 
the dear little white snow-drops can teach 
my Mary this, I do not think her birth-day 
wreath will be as perishable as Julia Des- 
mond's artificial flowers." 

" What do you mean, dear papa ? Julia's 
wreath can never fade." 

"No; but the white will soil, and the 
silver tarnish, and Julia will throw the old 
wreath away ; while yours, my child, will 
be an everlastmg one ; for if the snow-drops 
teach you humility and contentment, they 
will be always blossoming in your heart. Do 
you understand me, or are you too sleepy ? " 

''No, papa; I think I understand." 

"That's right. Then let this new year 
be a wiser and a humbler one than last." 
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" I'll try, papa ; and I'll ask to be taught 
to be more humble. And, papa dear, Ellen 
shall have all the rest of my birth-day cake.'* 

" I don!t know what Charlie and Fred 
would say to that, dear," said Mr. Cliflford, 
laughing. 

Mary coloured. " Very well, papa. Then 
Ellen shall have all my share, and I will 
take it to her ; and I will try not to wish 
for any when I see Charlie and Fred eating 
theirs." 

Mr. Clifford only answered by a loving 
kiss of approval, and then she went away 
to bed. When she was gone, he saw two 
or three of the snow-drops lying on the 
ground, which had dropped from the birth- 
day wreath. He took them up, and placed 
them within the leaves of one of his books : 
and years afterwards, when Mary had learned 
the lessons of humility and contentment 
much more fully than he had dared to hope 
she ever would, he showed her the withered 
blossoms, and said to her gently, " Mary, 
my child, your snow-drops were everlast- 
ings ;" and Mary only smiled in answer, for 
she knew well what he meant. 




CHAPTER IV. 
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yO know this, we must follow the fac- 
tory-gh'l who had bought the last 
bunch of snow-drops in Mrs. Grey's 
window. Her name was Alice 
Mansfield, and her home was in a 
dark and dingy court It was but a poor 
home when she reached it — a lonely room, 
up four pair of stairs ; and Alice often 
thought of the happy country home which 
she had been obliged to leave, and longed 
for one breath of country air, or one glance 
at a country scene. 

But this evening she had put away her 
gloomy thoughts, and was looking forward 
to a pleasure which she was going to give 



some one e 



When she had hung up her bonnet and 
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shawl, she carried her bunch of snow-drops 
to the room next her own, and knocked at 
the door. 

" Come in," said a mournful voice ; and 
she entered the room. 

It was more comfortable than her own. 
There were marks in it which seemed to 
betoken that its owners had known better 
times. A woman, in a widow's cap, and 
whose face bore marks of anxiety, sorrow, 
and want, was sitting beside a bed, where 
a little boy of about nine years old was 
lying. His small face was wasted and pale, 
save for a bright and burning spot on each 
of his cheeks; his breathing was hurried 
and difficult ; his thin hands were stretched 
beside him ; his dark brown hair strayed 
over the pillow ; and his large eyes gleamed 
with a lustrous light, though the dulness of 
death was already coming upon them. A 
faint smile came upon his lips as he caught 
sight of Alice in the doorway, and his whole 
face brightened as she brought the snow- 
drops to his side. 

"Thank you — oh, thank you," he whis- 
pered. " Will you put them in water ? " 
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" Yes. Where is your glass ? " 
His mother brought it, and Alice won- 
dered at the calm of her face : she did not 
know that it was sent from heaven. 

" How is he ? " whispered Alice, as the 
mother came near. 
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" Worse. This is the last I may have of 
him," she answered. "Mr. Clifford has 
been here, praying beside him." 

"Alice, stoop doMm," said Uttle WiUie 
suddenly. 

She obeyed. 

" I love those flowers. They are beauti- 
ful. They're like what Mr. Clifford has 
been telling me." 

" What's that, Willie ? " 

" Those who have washed their robes — 
go on, mother." 

And she took up his words, and added 
softly, " 'And made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb ; therefore are they before the 
throne of God.' " 

" Yes ; that's it," said Willie. " Jesus has 
washed mine, and so now I'm going up to 
him ; and I love those flowers because they 
mind me of him. Mother, sing to me. Sing 
' Around the throne.' " 

In a trembling voice the poor mother 
compUed ; and Alice sat and Ustened, and 
tears rolled down her cheeks as she did so. 
She had no friends except little Willie and 
his mother in that great city; and now 
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lie was going away from her, and there 
a great feeling of loneliness in her 
t. Ever since she had known him, it 
been something to which she could look 
^ard during her hard day's work — ^those 
sant evening visits to Mrs. Elder's room, 
Willie's sick-bed; and she was always 
riving Uttle pleasures of some kind for 
The little boy was very fond of her ; 
his mother loved her for her good- 
ire and kindness to him. 
jid now, as Alice looked at the fair 
11 face, on which Death's hand was busy, 
heart sank down at the thought of part- 
with him ; for she knew but little of the 
to which he was going. 
Alice, don't ye cry," said Willie feebly, 
ag his thin hand on hers. '* Don't cry 
,use I'm going away; and you'll come 
won't you, with mother ? and I'll watch 
le gate for you." 

Willie, Willie, don't go ! " sobbed poor 
le, while tears ran down her rough face. 

1 must, Alice ; because He's calling," 
a sifiile of beaming joy passed over the 

of the little boy ; " and I'm ^ to \va.lk. 
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with him in white.' O Alice, it's i 
happy ! " 

Alice's tears fell faster, and she feared si: 
might distress him ; so, asking his moth( 
to call her if she wanted her, she stoope 

down and kissed the little face she loved i 
well, saying, " Good-night, dear Willie." 

" Good-night," he whispered. " Think i 
me when you see the snow-drops — I lo^ 
them so. And don't grieve, Alice, becaiu 
I'm 'walking with Him in white.'" 

" Good-night." And then she went dow 
to her own little room, and prayed to tl 
Saviour, — ^prayed as she had not done f( 
years, and rose strengthened and calmei 
Then, wearied out by hard work and gri< 
of heart, she lay down and slept heavily. 

About midnight she was waked by hea 
ing Mrs. Elder's voice beside her. " Con 
up and see him," she whispered — '' come an 
see what is left of him ; for he himself 
'walking in white before the throne < 
God.' " The mother's heart was wrung wil 
sorrow too deep for words, and silently si 
led the way into her room. 

There lay the little boy as if asleep. H 
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eyes were closed, his breathing had ceased, 
a smile was on his white Hps, and the snow- 
drops were lying on his breast, with his thin 
hands clasped upon them. 

" Those snow-drops were the last pleasure 
he had, Alice. He smiled on them the last 
thing," said his mother. 
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" O Mrs. Elder, he looks like a verse I 
learned loDg ago at school : ' Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.' " 
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" He sees Grod now," said the mother. 
^* But oh, Alice, I'm lonely. I've no child." 

" Let me be your daughter," said Alice 
tenderly. " Do let me." 

" Yes, my child You loved my Willie, 
and you will love me." 

" I vnll — I do ! Oh, if I could but com- 
fort you ? " 

"God will do that," said the mother, 
looking tenderly down on Uttle Willie ; and 
then she added, " He only can." 

And now the snow-drops' day was ended. 
The darkness of night was spread like a 
mantle over the city, and over the wood 
where they had growTi in the morning. 
The work of the little white flowers was 
done; they had cheered, brightened, and 
comforted some of the toiling children of 
earth ; they had Ughted up dark places, and 
brought thoughts of peace and joy to sor- 
rowful hearts ; they had reminded some of 
the better hope beyond them, of the purity 
of " the land which is very far off," and the 
happiness of those who have put off their 
earthnstained dresses, and to whom.ti\fii^^t^^ 



\l 
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of promise are fiilfilled, " They £ 
with me in white, for they are woi 
Was it then for nothing that ' 
the snow-drops ? 
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LITTLE VIOLET. 



, how very dull it was 1 The poor 
little girl had to lie in bed all day, 
' because she had taken a bad cold, 
and her mamma said that was the 
only way to get rid of it. She had 
counted all the folds of the curtains — she 
had examined every turn of the green twist- 
ing pattern of the paper on the wall. She 
had looked at the little ornaments on the 
mantelpiece until they seemed to turn into 
all manner of different forms — she had drunk 
her mutton-broth, and had not obeyed her 
old nurse's orders to keep her hands under 
the bed-clothes, for she had been playing 
with her pillow until her arms w3wei\> wsA 



I 
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now her head ached too ; her eyes were tired, 
and she wished very much that she had 
something to amuse her. 

Poor httle Violet ! How glad she was 
when she heard a quick bounding step on 
the stairs, and her sister Ellen came in to 
see how the little prisoner was getting oa 

^' Ellen, I'm so glad— it is so dull !" 

''Of course it is, you poor little thing," 
said kind, bright Ellen, as she threw herself 
on to the end of the bed, tossing off her little 
black hat, and shaking back the curls from 
her merry face. 

"And you look so happy," said Violet, 
very mournfully. 

" I've got no cold," Ellen replied rather 
mischievously. 

"Well, I can't help mine." 

" No, I never said you could ; but really, 
Violet, I'm very sorry, for Aunt Charlotte 
has sent over to ask us to tea to-night, and 
mamma says you can't go." 

Violet's face grew very long. 

"Who's going?" she asked in a dismal 
tone. 

^^Papa and mamma, and Francis and L 
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Tom has got to stay at home and study to- 
night." 

"Oh dear!" 

*' I'm so sorry. Shall I stop at home with 
you ? " said Ellen in a half hesitating way, 
which showed the strong effort it was to her 
to make such a proposal. 

" Oh no, no, no ! " and Violet shook her 
head very decidedly. 

" Well, I'll lend you ' Cheerful Annie/ or 
some of my books." 

" No, not that, because I don't feel cheer- 
ful at all." 

"All the more reason why you should 
want it — it's beautiful, / think." 

" Is it ?" but Violet turned her head round 
quickly, and Ellen did not see that tears 
were falling on the soft, white pillow ; she 
only noticed that her sister was very quiet, 
and thinking she was sleepy, ~she got off tho 
bed, drew the curtain across the window, 
and left the little girl alone. 

Then Violet had a regular fit of crying 
over her disappointment, and made her eyes. 
ache more than ever, and thought Ellen 
need hardly have come up to t^\i\A^\Tifc\ifc>:: 
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with the thought of the pleasure which she 
was not to share ; and rather hard thoughts 
about Ellen passed through the little maid- 
en's mind, as she wondered if she had told 
her on purpose to tease her. 

Presently her mamma came in to see her, 
and that cheered the little girl directly, for 
the touch of mammals hand on her aching 
forehead, the pleasant way in which mamma 
settled the pillow and smoothed the clothes, 
and the kind, cheerful tones of mamma's 
sweet voice, could not fail to do good to her 
little daughter. 

But mamma's quick eye was not long in 
discovering that something had been fretting 
Violet, and she asked what it was. 

'^ Only — only," and Violet choked down a 
sob, " it's so dull, and I want to go to Aunt 
Charlotte's to-night." 

*'That is impossible, love; but you will 
only make those poor eyes more burning 
and uncomfortable if you cry about it." 

" But, mamma. Cousin Charlie is to be 
there and show his conjuring tricks." 

" Well, some night he will come to us and 
show them also." 
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" It's SO horrid lying up here all day," 
grumbled Violet. 

" Well, my child, we all know that colds 
are not pleasant things ; but the only thing 
to cure them is patience, to be taken in large 
doses." 

Violet smiled. " Mamma, I think patience 
is a most horrid dose ; it doesn't agree with 
me, I'm certain." 

Mrs. Thornton shook her head. "You don't 
agree with it yet, my little girl ; but before 
you have done with it, you will get to like it." 

" Have you, mamma ?" 

"Yes, darUng." 

" But isn't it much pleasante)' to make a 
great fuss, and toss about, and cry, and all 
that, when you don't like a thing, than to lie 
still and be patient ?" 

" I don't find it so now, Violet ; it is better 
to let patience have her perfect work ; " and 
i?<^ith these words Mrs. Thornton stooped 
down and kissed the little girl's cheek. 
Violet looked into that calm, sweet face — 
with the Unes of sorrow traced upon it — and 
wondered if anybody in all the world was as 
good as her mamma. 
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'* You are better to-night, dear ; I think 
your stay in Bedfordshire has done you 
good," Mrs. Thornton said after a moment 
or two, as she stroked Violet's dark hair 
back from her forehead. 

" Oh yes, mamma, I'm much better ; and 
1 do so want to get up." 

" Well, supposing I say that you may get 
up and come down to the library to make 
tea for Tom to-night, will you sit very quiet 
while he studies ?" 

'^Oh, you dear, good mamma, I am so 
glad ! To be sure I will be quiet, like a 
little- mouse ; and Ellen has promised to lend 
me her new book." 

'* Very well, then, my child, I will send 
nurse to you ; but you must not sit up very 
late. Now I must go and get ready ; good- 
night, dear Violet." 

Soon after the whole party had gone, a 
fiinny Httle figure, well wrapped up, canie 
into the Ubrary, where a bright clear fire 
was burning, and Tom Thornton was up to 
his elbows in large books, with his fingers 
run through his hair, and one hand support- 
ing' bis forehead ; t"he i^o^\\aotl V^kvOsv'NK^^ 
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knew always meant that he was at some- 
thing more dilB&cult than usual. 

But intent as he was upon his work, no 
sooner did the young student see his little 
sister coming into the room than he rose, 
and coming forward, said cheerily, ^' Well, 
Mouse, so you've come to spend the evening 
with me. How's the cold ?" 

" Better," croaked Violet in a very hoarse 
voice, but she returned Tom's kiss warmly; 
and then as he pulled a comfortable arm-^ 
chair up to the fire for her, and brought the 
little table to her side, she coiled herself up, 
and put her feet on the fender. 

" Now, Tom, I've promised mamma not 
to disturb you, and so . I'll be very quiet 
mdeed, while you go back to those big 
stupid-looking books." 

'* Poor little Mouse ; well, I will work on 
until tea-time, and then I'll be at your ser- 
vice for a game of chess, or anything else 
you like." 

" Oh, thank you, good old Tom ; and I'll 
look into the fire and build castles in the air 
until the urn comes." 

" Or look here, will this do \>eit\feT \ \ ^^\> 
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them on my way home to-night, and this 
little white jug for you to put them in;" and 
Tom placed a bunch of purple violets on the 
little table beside her. 

*' O Tom, for me ? and this dear little 
white Parian jug — ^what made you think of 
it?" 

" Well, it was natural that the sight of the 
little things should remind me of the poor 
small Violet we had got shut up at home, 
and so it was not such a very extraordinary 
thing that, having some coppers in my 
pocket, I should exchange them for this 
Httle bunch to brighten you up. There now, 
I must go back to work, and you do your 
best to fill your jug." 

So Tom returned to his books ; and 
Violet's fingers were very busy arranging 
her little purple namesakes, delighting her- 
self in their delicious perfume, their rich 
colour, and soft green leaves. And when 
every violet was in its proper place, and the 
water was put in, and the ends of the stalks 
thrown into the fire, the little girl leaned 
back in her chair and looked at her work 
with great satisfaction. 
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While she was thinking of many things 
connected with them, she was startled by 
the entrance of the servant with tea ; she 
could hardly believe that it was an hour 
since she came down, and as Tom shut his 
books with a good decided bang, which told 
that his work was finished for the present, 
she looked up joyfully, saying, — 

"Tom, I'm glad I couldn't go to Aunt 
Charlotte's ; you'd have been very dull with- 
out me." 

Tom did not tell her that, had it not been 
for her, he should have gone to Aunt Char- 
lotte's as soon as he had finished his work ; 
he only smiled at her across the table, ad- 
mired her violets, and piled up all his books. 

Tea went on very merrily, and when it 
was finished, Tom got out the chess-board, 
and they soon were deeply engaged in a 
game. But Violet's brain was not very 
clear, and she made such desperate mistakes 
that she was soon beaten ; and then, with a 
great yawn, she declared that she could not 
play any more. 

" No, I don't think you can," said Tom 
kindly. 
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" Well, now then, Tom, draw your chair 
near the fire, and let's have a talk ; it isn't 
often I get you all to myself, and I want to 
ask you so many things." 

"Well," said her brother, pretending to 
look like an oracle, as he seized the poker 
and began vigorously to stir the fire, 
" what's the first ?" 

"Well, I've been thinking what an odd 
thing it was to call me Violet. It never 
struck me until to-night. What made them 
do it?" 

A sad shade passed over Tom's face as he 
answered, " It was Rose's wish." 

"Poor Rose that died just after I was 
born r 

" Yes ; she was very ill when you were 
born, and when papa asked her what she 
would like you to be called, she answered, 
' I should like you to have a Violet when 
your Rose is dead;' and papa said it should 
be so, especially as every one declared your 
eyes were violet, which they aren't, you 
know, one single bit." 

" No ; gray green is what Francis calls 
them ; but, Tom — " 
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" I'm not like a violet any way." 

^' How now ; what odd fancy is coming 
up now ? " said Tom, laughing. 

'* Don't laugh, Tom ; but I've been think- 
ing names should suit, and all the rest do, 
and mine doesn't." 

"What do you mean ?" 

" Why, you're Tom; any one would know 
that, there's something so kind and strong 
and jolly about the name." 

"Don't talk slang, Violet," said her 
brother, shaking his head with an air of 
mock gravity. 

" And then there's Ellen," she continued, 
unheeding his interruption. "She's so 
bright and merry, her name's just right ; 
and Francis, free and mischievous — but 
shrewd; and Rose, so beautiful and pure 
and loved by every one, and dying away 
like the flower; but I'm not a bit like my 
name, I ought to be very beautiful, and shy, 
and have people come to search for me like 
some great treasure." 

" You queer little thing," said Tom, look- 
ing round into her demure Uttle face. 
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'* No, Tom, HOW you're laughing, and I'm 
quite grave ; I mean it." 

"Well, shaU I tell you what / think 
about it ? " 

''Yes." 

*' My idea of your little namesake flower 
is different from yours. I always fancy it 
more like a little German rhyme which I am 
very fond of — 

* Learn from it with pure endeavour, 
(jood to do, and nothing say.' 

The law of the violet seems to me to be, to 
do as much good as possible in the little space 
appointed to it." 

Violet bent forward, her eyes full of eager 
excitement ; and Tom, seeing her look of 
pleasure, went on. 

" When one comes near a bank of violets, 
one perceives it long before one has discover- 
ed the flowers, from the delicious smell ; and 
there are some people who are always doing 
little kind actions and thoughtful things for 
others, like mamma for instance, that seem 
to do good in the same way." 

'' O Tom, I see, I see — ^go on ! " - 

" I haven't much more to say, Violet," 
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said the young man gravely ; " only there's 
one other thought comes to me of the little 
flower glorifying its Maker by its life of 
gladness, that purple glowing colour, and 
that delicious fragrance doing their work and 
fulfilling the exact mission for which they 
were made, with— 



' A work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom they wait. 



lA. » 



Am I too fanciful for you ? " 

Violet's eyes were gUsteningwith pleasure. 

" No, no; those lines were from the hymn 
you like so much ; I shall learn it by next 
Sunday." 

Tom was gazing thoughtfully into the fire, 
and hardly heeded her words. 

** Violet," he said after a few moments' 
pause, " I have not been saying my own 
words to you, I have only been going over a 
talk I once had about those flowers with Rose." 

Violet knew how he had loved this dead 
sister, and how seldom he mentioned her to 
any one, so she only showed her sympathy 
by laying her hand on his and whispering, 
" I should like to be the kind of Violet she 
would have had me." 
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'* Yes, cZo," said Tom heartily ; and then 
looking up at the little white-faced clock 
which was ticking away on the mantelpiece, 
he added, ** It wants half an hour to prayer- 
time ; shall I read you Sir Walter Scott's 
^ Lady of the Lake ' for a little while ? " 

Violet eagerly assented, and the time 
passed quickly away in this pleasant occupa- 
tion. At half-past nine the servants came 
m, and Tom read a chapter from the Bible. 
His little sister liked to listen to his grave, 
sweet voice, and she thought that he was 
thinking of the violet work when he chose 
for their evening portion the chapter which 
•describes that " charity that seeketh not her 
own." 

She went to bed directly prayers was 
over, but as she bade Tom good-night, she 
whispered, ^' I shan't forget ; I've been so 
happy, Tom." 





CHAPTEK II. 



' WEEK passed away, during "which 
time Violet lost her cold, and had 
made some advance in her newly 
discovered work. 

Tom found a pair of gloves, that 
he had left in holes, neatly mended 
and laid beside his hat on the hall-table. 

Mr. Thornton, when he returned from his 
afternoon round of visits to his patients (for 
he was a medical man), was greeted in his 
study by the sight of a blazing fire, and his 
slippers toasting before it. 

Francis, who was rigging a small ship, 
was delighted by finding a new sail which 
Ellen had promised to make for him, and as 
usual had forgotten, lying with his tools — of 
exactly the shape and size which he required 
— and could not imagine who had put it there^ 
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idea of the long piece of work she would 
have to do, and the hour that would be taken 
from her play-time for the purpose. 

As they were taking off their things on 
their return, Violet said, '^ Ellen, wouldn't it 
be better to mend your frock now, and have 
it done ? " 

** Very well," said Ellen ; " and will you 
read a story to me while I do it ? " 

Violet would rather have gone back to her 
comfortable arm-chair and her own book, but 
on second thoughts she changed her mind, 
and having found a story, sat down beside her 
sister, and began reading ; while Ellen, after 
a long hunt, discovered her needle and cotton, 
and set to work upon the unfortunate frock 

But both sisters started up in a few minutes 
as their ear caught the sound of carriage- 
wheels coming up to the door. 

" It's Uncle Temple, and Ronald is with 
him ; oh, joy, joy ! " cried Violet, throwing 
down her book and running out of the room. 

Ellen quickly followed her, and they met 
their uncle and the sailor cousin, who haid just 
returned from his first voyage, in the hall. 

" Well, little nieces, you see I've brought 
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Konald to see you ; is he grown out of all 
recollection ? Is papa in, or mamma ? " 

"Yes, in the drawing-room," said Ellen, 
leading the way, while Violet and Ronald 
followed more slowly, Violet looking half- 
shyly, but with very admiring eyes, upon her 
cousin's midshipman dress, and his bronzed 
face. 

""Well, Miss Violet, you'll knowme again," 
he said, laughing. 

" I was looking to see if I did know you,'* 
she answered ; " but now you laugh, you're 
just the same as ever." 

" And I suppose you are as idle and mis- 
chievous as you can be," said Ronald. 

" Not quite," Violet replied, shaking her 
head. " I dare say you've had heaps of ad- 
ventures." 

" Loads; I'll tell you all about them. And 
papa's come over to bring you and Ellen 
and Francis back to the rectory to stay till 
Monday." 

" Oh, what fun, what fiin 1 " cried Violet. 

" Ellen, do you hear? we are to go back to 
the rectory to spend Ronald's first Sunday 
at home." 
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" Oh, then I must go and finish my frock ! " 
said Ellen, hut somehow she did not go, and 
minute after minute sHpped by, and Ronald's 
stories grew more and more entertaining, 
and Ellen forgot all about the mending. 

At last her uncle turned round and said, 
" Ellen, my dear, your mamma says you and 
Francis and Violet may come over till Mon- 
day ; will you run and get ready ? " 

Ellen started to her feet. " Oh, my frock, 
my frock ! " she thought ; " and it's such a 
long tear ! why, I never shall have done it ; 
and if mamma knows it is torn, she will not 
let me go in this old brown one. Where can 
Violet be? oh, she might come and help me I" 
and she sprang up the stairs two steps at a 
time, until she had reached their room. There 
she found Violet quietly locking the Kttle 
bag into which nurse had packed their things, 
and the blue dress lay on the bed. 

'' O Violet, Violet, what shall I do ? that 
horrid dress — where is my cotton? quick, 
quick, I will cobble it up some way." 

Violet smiled, and the next moment Ellen 
discovered the rent neatly mended, and the 
dress all ready to be worn. 
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" Oh, you dear, good little thing, did you 
give it to nurse ? was that what you sHpped 
away from Ronald's stories for ? they were 
such fun I could not come ; I must run and 
thank nurse." 

"/ did it," said Violet, colouring very 
much. 

" You! wny you never mean to say you've 
darned it all like this 1 O Violet, what a pet 
you are I " and Ellen threw her arms round 
her sister's neck, and gave her a hearty kiss ; 
and Violet felt very glad in her heart. 





CHAPTER III. 

J E must not linger ever the pleasant 
■ Sunday the children spent at theu* 
uncle'6 rectory, which was about 
four miles out of the town. 

Ronald was an only son, and 
the joy and delight of that quiet home, eo 
that his return was the signal for universal 
gladness : his cousins were like brothers and 
Bisters to him, and until they came over to 
share in the rejoicings he did not feel that it 
was a proper home-coming. But it would 
mate our story too long to dwell on their 
happiness, so we must hasten over the nest 
two days and join them in the dining-room 
at home on the Monday evening. 

Violet was giving Tom an account of a 
*las8 of very small children which her uncle 
had given her to teach, and Francis waa 
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hard at work upon his ship, making some 
improvements which Ronald had suggested. 

At last Mr. Thornton joined them, look- 
ing very weary, and as if something had 
tried him. He threw himself into the arm- 
chair, stroked Violet's hair, and then gazed 
silently and thoughtfully into her face. 

" What's the matter, papa ? " 

'' I was thinking what a dreadful thing it 
is to see a Uttle child suffer pain," repHed 
her father gravely. " I have been visiting 
a little boy this afternoon who can never 
move from his couch except to be carried to 
bed. I do not think he can live very long, 
but even if he does he will always live in 
pain. His parents are not rich enough to 
give him many necessary things. Hia 
mother has to teach music all day, and his 
father is engaged in an office in the city ; so 
that poor little Edward, who has no brothers 
or sisters, is entirely left to the charge of a 
servant maid. When I went in to-day, 
I found him crying from loneliness and pain ; 
and when I asked why he cried he answered, 
'I can't help it; I've got nothing else to 
do.'" 
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" O papa," cried Ellen, " mayn't we lend 
him some picture-books and things ? " 

Mr. Thornton smiled. '' Yes, you shall, 
dear, if you like it. " 

" And mayn't we go to see him 1 " she 
added eagerly. 

"Yes, certainly; that will do him more 
good than anything," said her father kindly. 

Accordingly, on tno following day, Mr. 
Thornton took the two little girls .with him 
to visit Uttle Edward Sharpe ; Si,nd they 
brought him out of their stores a picture- 
book and a puzzle, with some oranges as a 
present from mamma. 

Edward was shy at first, but this soon 
wore off, and he greatly enjoyed their visit. 
For a few days Ellen went regularly to see 
him, as the house where he lived was close 
to their home ; but by degrees her visits be- 
came fewer and far between, and at length 
ceased altogether. She began to find it 
harder work than she had tibought to give 
up so many of her play-hours to visiting 
a sick boy who required to be constantly 
amused, and who was very fretful and rest- 
less sometimes. 
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Poor little Edward missed her very much 
the first day that she did not come ; but on 
the second day, instead of Miss Ellen/ Miss 
Violet came in, bringing a little bunch of 
flowers for him. 

'^ I've brought a story book too ; shall I 
read to you a Uttle bit ? " she said kindly. 

" Oh, please," said Edward, his whole face 
brightening. 

So Violet sat, reading to him and trying 
to soothe his pain, through the long hours 
of that bright sunshiny afternoon ; she did 
not tell him that she had given up a plea- 
sant drive with her Aunt Charlotte, that 
she might come to brighten and cheer him 
in his loneUness; but He, for whose sake 
she did this kind deed, looked with pleasure 
upon her work, and it did not lose its re- 
ward. 

" Can you sing ? " said little Edward 
suddenly, as she laid down the book, hav- 
ing finished the story. 

"Yes, I sing enough to amuse myself; 
sometimes I sing when I am all by myself." 

" Do you think you could sing me some- 
thing ? I do so love music ; and mother'^. 
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piano is down-stairs, so I never hear it; and 
it seems to make the pain better when I 
hear some." 

" I will try 'and sing then/' said Violet ; 
" what shall it be ? " 
. " Oh, a hymn ; something soft." 

So Violet went through several of her own 
favourites, and the look of pain on the little 
fellow's thin flushed face became less intense, 
and in some of the last verses he tried to join. 

" Thank you," he said, when she stood up 
to go away. "Please come again; Miss 
Ellen's very kind, but I like you best" 

Violet did not repeat this to Ella, but she 
went on visiting little Edward whenever 
she could, and thinking of every little thing 
she could do, to throw some brightness into 
his sad life. 

She had found plenty of ways now of imi- 
tating her little namesake flower, and had 

" Learned from it with pure endeavour 
€rood to do, and nothing say." 

Just at this time her old nurse was taken 
very ill, and Violet found that there were 
a great many ways in which she could help 
her mamma to nurse her ; and she would sit 
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for hours with unwearied patience by her 
bedside, watching to get whatever was 
wanted, to give her her medicine and food 
at the right times, and make herself useful 
as well as she could. 

And when old Rachel began to get better, 
no one was so careful of her or so willing 
to attend upon her as Miss Violet, and as 
the old woman herself said, " Not even dear 
Miss Rose, had she been spared, could have 
been more kind to me, nor taken more care 
of me, than that dear bright child ; no, not 
if she'd been my own daughter, could she 
have done better for me. The Lord bless 
her for it 1 " 

Mr. Thornton was very much pleased 
with his little daughter's thoughtfiilness, 
and declared jokingly on the day that old 
Rachel came down for the first time that 
Violet deserved a doctor's fee for making 
her well, at the same minute laying down 
half a sovereign on the table before her. 
. "O papa," she said, blushing violently, 
" I can't take this. Of course I liked to 
be with Rachel, and I can't take this money ; 
please don't." 
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Mr. Thornton stooped down, parted the 
hair off her forehead, and kissed her. 

" I don't give it you, love, because you 
have nursed Rachel, but because I am so 
pleased to see the thoughtful kindness which 
you have shown lately in so many ways ; 
you are my own little fireside Violet. Now 
put your money away into your purse, and 
do what you like with it." 

Violet looked up all radiant with joy at 
this unlooked for praise, then put the money 
in safety into her purse, and thought with 
delight of how much it would further a little 
scheme which she had in her head. 

With quick bounding steps she ran up- 
stairs to her little drawer and counted over 
her money. 

" Fifteen shillings, and papa's ten makes 
twenty-five ; only five more wanted and then 
I can get it," she said to herself joyously ; 
*' it will be only a little one, but much better 
than nothing." 

A few days after this, when Violet was* 
busily engaged in the afternoon in practis- 
ing over a difficult piece of music, Francis 
suddenly came into the room looking very 
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mucli troubled, and almost crying. He took 

no notice of Violet, only went over towards 

the window and threw himself into a chair. 

After a moment or two he cried out 
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hastily, " Do stop that now, Violet ; for 
goodness' sake, do." 

Violet got up, closed the piano, and went 
over to him. 

"What is it, Francis; what's the matter? 
do tell me." 

A low, half-smothered pob was her brother's 
only reply, as he hid his face in the window- 
curtain. 

"Francis, please tell me," Violet whis- 
pered, bending her face close down to his. 

" You won't care ; it's nothing to you," he 
answered in a low husky voice. 

" Yes, it is, it must be, if it hurts you ; 
speak to me, Francis." 

" Can I trust you ? Will you not tell ? " 
he said, hurriedly raising his head for one 
moment, and gazing earnestly into her face. 

" No, I won't tell," said Violet firmly. 

" Well, look here : you know the fellows 
said — that is — ^they all think I'm so careful 
and steady and all that, and they make me 
keep the money for the cricket-club; and I 
was collecting it yesterday, and like a fool I 
put it all into my waistcoat pocket, and 
there's a hole, I've dropped it all — every 
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halfpenny — and to-morrow it will be wanted, 
and I've not got it." 

^^ But can't you tell them you've dropped 
it ? " asked Violet, after a minute's silence. 

^^ No ; what good will that do ? the last 
fellow that kept it said he'd dropped it, and 
they all knew he'd spent it." 

'^ But you haven't ; surely they'll believe 
your words ? " said Violet eagerly. 
. "There's no saying; any way they'll be 
savage at the money being lost, and I 
daren't ask papa, because he gave me a 
pound not long ago." * 

" How much is it ? " asked Violet. 

" Twenty-two shillings I've got to make 
up ; thirty it was I lost, but I've got eight 
of my own. I say, Violet, can you lend me 
some ; I know you've been hoarding? " 

A quick thrill of disappointment ran 
through poor little Violet's mind. If she 
gave her money to Francis, what would be- 
come of her own little cherished scheme? 
No, no ; she could not bear the penalty of 
his carelessness. No ; she could not help 
him. Then she looked in his miserable 
face, and watched him eagerVj ^^rj^Si^ xi^^ 

4305) y 
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read her decision, and there came the 
thought, " Christ pleased not himself," and 
I want to be like him; it will be for my 
own pleasure that I keep the money for the 
purpose for which I have saved it, and 
though it is to give pleasure to another 
person as well, I think it must be more 
right for me to hejp my own brother first. 

But it loas very hard. No one knew the 
battle that went on in Violet's mind for 
those few short minutes, before she stooped 
down and kissed Francis' cheek, whisper- 
ing, " I can give it ^ you. I'll run and 
get it;" and away she went to fetch her 
cherished hoardings. She returned very 
quickly, and emptied her little purse on the 
table. There was papa's bright half-sove- 
reign, two half-crowns from Uncle Temple, 
and all her own allowances of sixpence a- 
week, for several weeks back, besides some 
other coins ; she counted out twenty-two 
shillings, and pushed them over to Francis, 
who could hardly beheve his good fortune. 

'* Well, Violet, you're first-rate ; why, you 
little miser, how came you by such a hoard ? 
and to have kept it so quiet : but really, I 
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am very much obliged. There, you see, I 
don't want it all ; you have three shillings 
left. I shan't forget it, Violet. I only 
hope I shall be able to do you a good turn 
some day;" and Francis jingled the money 
in his hand and capered about the rooni 
with joy. ^' I'll go and pay it out to Fraser 
directly," he cried, " and then it will be safe 
for this time. Hurrah for you, Violet I I'll 
know who to come to in a scrape for the 
future." 

'^ And please, if you'll leave your waist- 
coat on the chair up-stairs, I'll mend it," 
Violet cried after him, as he banged the 
door behind him. 

When he was gone she slowly took up . 
the three shillings that were left, looked at 
them long and silently, then dropped them 
into her purse. " I must begin again," she 
said to herself mournfully; "I was so near 
the end, and now I must begin all over 
again." 

Well done, little Violet ! You would not 
have let Francis see those hot tears of dis- 
appointment that were streaming down your 
cheeks; perhaps if he hod ^^^xl >2wea^\s.^ 
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would not have gone ojff in quite such brim- 
ming spirits ; but God saw them, and he 
sent some comfort to your brave little 
heart. 

With her head bent upon the table, and her 
hands over her eyes, trying vainly to drive 
away those refractory tears, Violet did not 
hear a footstep in the room, nor perceive 
that any one had come in, until a hand was 
gently laid on her shoulder, and Tom's kind 
voice said, — 

" Violet crying ! why, what's the matter?" 

" Nothing," sobbed the Httle girl, but the 
kind voice of sympathy only made her tears 
flow the faster. 

Tom knelt down beside her and put one 
arm around her, drawing her head on to his 
shoulder. 

"Don't tell me it is nothing," he said 
gently, as he put his hand on her forehead. 
" Has it anything to say to the good deed 
you have been doing for Francis ? I have 
just met him in tearing spirits about it, and 
he told me how kind you've been ; is that 
what you're crying for, Violet ? " 

'^O Tom, I know it's wrong and selfish 
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of me to be crying, only I can't help it, just 
a little ; don't tell Francis ; please, promise 
you won't." 

'' I won't, if you'll tell me all about it," he 
answered, smiling. 

" Well, I don't like to. I don't want to 
talk about it ; but — " 

*' You may trust me,'' said Tom. ^^ I'm as 
safe as a lock and key." 

"And will you understand," said Violet, 
rather anxiously, "and not think that I 
mean what I don't ? " 

I'll try," repHed Tom. 
Well, you see, little Edward Sharpe does 
love music so much, and it always does him 
good, and seems to help him to bear the pain 
better ; and so I've been thinking — that is, 
I've been saving to try and get him a little 
musical-box that would play him little tunes 
when he is lonely, and I found I could get 
just a small one with three tunes for thirty 
shillings, and I had got it all but five ; and 
that was all ; and I know it was very selfish, 
and thinking most of my own pleasure, not 
to be willing and ready for Francis to have 
it; but I won't cry any more, I've done now^" 
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and she looked with a brave happy smile 
into his face. 

Tom only answered by givmg her a kiss 
and whispering, *' Well done, Uttle Violet ! " 
Then he added, '^ Now run off and put on 
your things to come for a walk with me." 

Need we say how gladly Violet obeyed 
him? 





CHAPTER IV. 

PANY happy returns of the day, my 
little girl," said Mr. Thornton, as 
, he entered the dining-room one 
bright April morning about three 
weeks after the events of our last 
chapter. * 
Violet ran forward to- meet him, and he 
put into her hands a beautifully bound book, 
which she had long been wishing to possess. 
She thanked him with great delight, and 
then showed him the pretty work-box which 
mamma had given her, and a nice little ink- 
stand which Ellen and Francis had jointly 
surprised her with, though we suspect that 
Ellen had most to say to its purchase. 

" I'm rich, papa, am I not ? " she said de- 
lightedly. 

"No; not until I have given you mine" 
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whispered Tom, who was sitting beside 
her. 

" Well, and what are you going to do to- 
day ; what is to be your birth-day treat ? " 
asked her father. 

" I don't know, papa ; I've got a holiday, 
and I've plenty to do." 

"Yes; but what is to be the great treat?" 
Mrs. Thornton replied, looking over the urn. 
" Cousin Charlie's conjuring tricks this even- 
ing, and Uncle Temple and Ronald coming 
to spend the day." 

Violet sprang from her chair with a cry 
of pleasure. " Oh, you dear good mamma, 
what a treat! and Tom, do you think we 
can go that long scrambUng walk over 
Ferny Hill, and round through the woods ; 
we should get quantities of flowers, and it 
would be so lovely. Oh, do let us 1 " 

" Well, we'll try," said Tom. 

Uncle Temple and Roland arrived soon 

after breakfast, bringing Violet a beautiful 

canary-bird in a nice cage, which seemed to 

put the finishing stroke to her deUght. 

A. real live pet to loe tak^Ti e.^i:e of — ^ 

Jj'ttle bird to sing to VveT, ax^^L \.o \^^ycl \fi 
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know her, and to be her very, very own ; it 
seemed too good to be true ; but there was 
Master Dick hopping about on his perch, 
and looking as happy and important as a 
new cage and the brightest of yellow coats 
could make him. 

It was a matter of great debate where the 
cage was to be hung ; but at last it was de* 
cided that the best place would be in Violet's 
own old nursery, where Rachel now spent 
her life, and Violet almost her spare hours. 

At twelve o'clock the party was to have 
started on their expedition, taking their 
luncheon with them ; but, alas ! for their 
bright hopes, and April's treacherous 
weather ! the sky clouded over, and when 
they were all assembled in the hall, they 
discovered that it was pouring rain. Vio- 
let's face clouded also as she saw the state 
of things, and with an impatient sigh she 
turned to Ronald, saying, — 

" It's always the way, when one has 
thought of anything pleasant. I do hate 
April weather." 

" Oh, for shame, VioVet \ ^owx cs^x^^sss^'^'^^S^^ 
said Ronald. 
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" If it wasn't for April showers and April 
sunshine, where would be the violets ?" said 
Tom. 

And Ellen added, — 

" * None of all the wreaths ye prize 
But was nursed by weepmg skies ; 
Keen March winds and April showers 
Braced the roots, embalmed the flowers.' " 

*' Oh, bother," said Francis ; *' don't quote 
poetry at us." 

"Do you think it will clear up, Tom?" 
said Violet anxiously. 

*' Not at present; perhaps after luncheon." 

Violet turned round and walked into the 
dining-room with a very discontented look 
on her face ; but in a moment or two she 
came back with her own sunny smile, " It's 
no good letting the rain waste all our morn- 
ing. Ellen, let us take off our things, and 
• then we will all have a good game at baga- 
telle. Ronald, you must be on my side. I 
won't have you as an enemy." 

She seemed to come like a sunbeam 

amongst them, clearing up the shower, for 

every one's face grew contented ; and in a 

short time they were a\\ Ase^Vj ^XL^a^^ed in 

their game. 
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At the end of the first one, Violet slipped 
away, and Tom followed her. He found 
her cloaked and bonneted in the hall, look- 
ing for her umbrella. 

^' Where are you off too ? " he asked. 

'^ Tom, I thought I could just go and 
see Edward for a little while before dinner, 
and take him this jelly which mamma has 
had made for him." 

"Well, look here, Violet," and Tom 
opened the door of the little room where he 
generally studied, and led her into it. " You 
have not had my birth-day present yet," and 
he put a little square parcel into her hands. 

With hasty fingers she unfastened it, and 
then a cry of " Tom ! — oh, how could you ?" 
burst from her, as she discovered a musical- 
box. 

" Wm that do ?" said Tom kindly. 

Violet's eyes glistened with pleasure ; but 
at length, looking up with a start, she 
said, — 

" Tom, do you mean this for me?" 

" I mean you to do exactly as you like 
with it," he answered, e,m!X\xi^\ ^^SJ^Ss* "ks^j 
birth-day present to you.'' 
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"Then I may give it to Edward as my 
own present?" 

" Most certainly." 

*' Tom, you dear, good brother ! — ^how 
shall I thank you ?" 

" By enjoying your visit to Edward," he 
replied ; and then she set ojff on her happy 
errand. 

She found the little boy in greater pain 
than usual, and very tearful. 

" Miss Violet, it's no good. I've been 
trying to be patient, and trying to bear it, and 
it isn't any good," he said, very sorrowfully. 

" Don't say that, dear Edward," whis- 
pered his little comforter. " God will make 
you patient if you ask him ; you know we 
can't do anything until he helps us." 

Edward smiled faintly, but then as Violet 
drew forth the little box, put it on the table 
and wound it up, his look changed to one 
of delighted pleasure ; and when the little 
fairy notes — so sweet, so clear, and so ring- 
ing — fell on his ear, he half started up, then 
leaned forward with his finger on his lips, 
and at last covered lu.» hst^ ^\t\v his hands 
suid cried. 
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" Don't you like it ? " said Violet, a little 
disappointed. 

" Oh, it's like what I've dreamt abovit — 
it's like — O Miss Yiolel, "mW VV e^«t "^^'^ss^ 
again ?" 
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" Yes ; there goes another tune, ' Home, 
sweet home.' " 

" Oh, it seems to rest me so ! — will you 
bring it again ? Please do. I will be good 
if you'll bring it again. Indeed, I will." 

'' I've brought it for you altogether, Ed- 
ward. You are to keep it always, so that 
you may never be w^ithout music," she re- 
pUed. 

*' For me? — for me? — ^for my very own ?" 
cried the little fellow eagerly. 

" Yes," said Violet, almost as pleased as 
he was. 

" Oh, what wiU mother say ? Miss Vio- 
let, I never will cry any more." 

Violet wished that Tom was there to 
share her joy ; but as it was nearly dinner 
time she could not stop any longer with the 
happy little boy ; so she watched his delight 
for a few moments, and then showing him 
the way to wind up his. box, she left him, no 
longer fretful, tearful, and lonely, but com- 
forted and delighted with his new treasure ; 
and as she walked home, Violet's heart 
echoed the words of Hixn n^\io ^"?dd, ^' It is 
more blessed to give tliaxi to T^e.ev>?^r 
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The afternoon was fine, and directly after 
luncheon the young party set out for Ferny 
Hill. The expedition was as prosperous as 
bright sunshine, lovely scenery, and happy 
hearts could make it, and the birth-day 
evening passed away delightfully. Let us 
leave our little Violet in the full enjoyment 
of it ; knowing that He who has taught her 
to love himself and to give her heart to him 
will keep her, and bless her to the end of 
her life; and that she, happy in her quiet 
home, will continue to be the bright little 
flower she loves to imitate ; cheering and 
comforting silently all who come within her 
influence, and filling her own little spot in 
God's earth rightly and wisely, being glad 
in her heart because she has been given 

" A work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom she waits." 





THE BLIND CHILD. 
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T is so beautiful to see the bright 
sunlight, and the green trees, and 
the coloured flowers, and the moon 
and the golden stars; but it is a 
great deal more beautiful to look 
into the face of a good man, and see the 
clear light of his kind eyes ! But little 
Paul could see none of these things, for he 
was blind, and to him it was always night. 
Ah, how lonely and sad life must be when 
passed in perpetual darkness ! 

His mother was poor, and his father was 
dead; but the last words he said to his 
weeping wife were, *' Trust in God. God 
never forsakes his people " 
Now the poor motlaet ^^"s. \<b^ ^Josi^^'^ 
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alone in the world with her blind child — 
almost alone, for she had few friends, and 
no relations. And she had no money either, 
but must work diligently with her needle 
for her living ; but that she did not mind, 
and worked gladJy, day and night, for her 
httle blind boy. Sometimes she did not 
come home during the whole day, for she 
had to go and work for strangers from early 
morning until late in the evening ; and all 
that time the blind child was alone. But 
no, not quite alone either ; for good Martha, 
the old woman who lived over the way, and 
whose room door was directly opposite the 
poor mother's, came several times in the 
course of the day to look after little Paul — 
she was such a good, kind old body ! But 
then she could not stay with him long, for 
she must make haste and spin all her wool 
if she would not go hungry. Munter, 
though, a little puppy-dog, and Bibi, a dear 
little canary-bird, stayed with him all the 
while, and kept him company. The canary- 
bird used to sit upon his pillow and sing 
him the sweetest songs it kxie^ \ ^^scl^j^ ^^$f^^?^ 
the little boy let his laa\vd\iS.Ti.^ ^^"^^^"^"^"^^ 
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liie side of the bed, Munter would run up 
and lick it. 

The happiest time for the little boy, 
though, was the evening, "when his mother 
came home ; it seemed \i\i.q ia."^ 'OnssQ.'ui\snsi. 
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She used to put her little work-table close 
beside his little bed, and tell him, while she 
sewed away as fast as she could, of the 
blessedness of heaven, and of the good God 
and all the holy angels ; and so she enter- 
tained him with the most beautiful stories 
until late in the night — until he fell asleep 
for very weariness. Little Paul often asked, 
"Mother, isn't the night almost past?" 
This cut the poor woman to the heart, and 
sometimes she hardly knew what to answer 
him. "When we get to heaven," she said 
sometimes, "the night will be at an end. 
But God's eyes can look through the thickest 
darkness, and he is always looking at you, 
even at this moment, and keeping watch 
over you." 

Thus they lived together very pleasantly, 
until by-and-by Paul got to be six years old. 
At that time his mother complained one 
morning that she was sick, and so weak that 
she could not stand up. She had to stay in 
bed the whole day, and was seized with a 
burning fever. The next day she was still 
worse^ so that she lost \iet t^^^otv, '^x^^'^ 
came wildly delirioiis. Goo^ o\^ ^^^^e^^ 
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watched over and tended both mother and 
child faithfully; but when another day 
passed, and still the poor woman was no 
better, she ran to the doctor, and brought 
him into the sick-room. The doctor was a 
kind, benevolent man; he felt the sick 
woman's pulse, asked a great many questions 
about her illness, and at last shook his head. 
When he saw little Paul lying in his bed, 
he said, " That child must not stay in this 
room ; he must be taken away immediately, 
for the woman is very, very sick. Has she 
no relations or friends to whom he could be 
sent?" 

Then old Martha answered, *' They have 
no relations, and few care to be the friends 
of the poor ; but little Paul is blind. " 

The doctor took Paul out of his little bed, 
and carried him to the window, and seated 
him on his lap. After he had looked closely 
for a long time at the sightless ^es, a bright 
smile of pleasure passed over his face. 
Without saying a word he took the child in 
his arms^ and carried him across the street 
t;o a large, fine house ttiat «»tood there, . In 
this house lived some ^eT>j rvdti ^^^-^^^ 
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friends of the doctor, who very readily 
agreed to his request that they would take 
care of the child until his mother got better. 
Emma, the sixteen -year-old daughter of the 
house, undertook the charge of him, and the 
kind-hearted doctor came every day to see 
him. After a good many days, as Paul was 
asking again and again for his mother, the 
doctor promised that he should go to her 
very soon, if he would promise him to hold 
quite still while he examined his eyes, for 
they were very sick too, and must be cured. 

The boy promised, and kept his word from 
love to his mother. The doctor took a sharp 
instrument, and removed with it the thick 
skin that had hindered him from looking 
upon God's beautiful earth and the bright 
sky, and restored to him the use of his eyes. 
Not a single cry of pain had escaped from 
Paul's lips as the sharp instrument cut into 
his eye, and only twice had he whispered 
softly, ^' O mother!" The operation had 
succeeded. 

The next day the doctor permitted Emma^ 
as a reward for her car© oi ^uii'^X^XXXfe^^^^^-*'^^ 
remove for a few momeTit^ ^iXi^ \i?yxAsyi??^ ^ 
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had tied over his eyes. Little Paul trem- 
bled over his whole frame as the first ray of 
light streamed into his opened eyes, and 
then exclaimed, ''Now, I'm in heaven, and 
the night is all past I " And as he saw the 
bright body of the sun — though just then 
it was almost covered with silvery clouds — 
he cried out, "There is God's eye!" He 
looked around him, and at the blooming 
Emma, who stood beside him, and asked her 
if she was ''God's angel I" But now the 
eyes had to be bandaged up again — so said 
the doctor. 

The mother's illness was conquered by 
the skill and unwearied care of the worthy 
doctor ; but the weakened woman recovered 
very slowly, and it was many weeks before 
she could leave her bed. The separation 
from her child also gave her much uneasi- 
ness ; but the kind doctor gave her his word 
that the boy was well, and well taken care 
of, and that she should see him just as soon 
as she was sufl&ciently better to bear it. 
But it seemed a great, great while to the 
longing mother. 

It was a beautiful spring morning, and 
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the mother for the first time had left her 
bed, and was walking feebly across the room, 
when Emma led the boy, dressed in a neat new 
suit of clothes, across the street to the house 
in which his mother lived. She went up 
the steep, high steps with him, opened the 
door very softly, and pushed him gently 
into the room. The mother stood near the 
window and prayed ; she had nqt heard the 
door open, and little Paul stood timidly 
near it. Everything was strange to him; 
he did not even know his mother ; but 
Munter sprang towards him, and barked so 
loudly with delight, that the mother turned 
around. 

^' My Paul !" she cried, as soon as she saw 
her child ; and Paul, who knew her now by 
her voice, was in her arms and on her bosom 
in a moment. The mother hugged and 
kissed him, and looking affectionately into 
his face, started back in astonishment, ex- 
claiming, " Oh, he sees ! he sees !" " Yes, 
I'm in heaven now," answered Paul, laugh- 
ing with delight. *' I have seen God's eye, 
and one of his holy angels, and now the 
night is all past." 
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Overcome with happiness and gratitude 
the poor woman sank upon her knees an 
lifted up her folded hands ; and Paul folde 
his little hands too, and raised them t 
heaven, as his mother had taught him Ion 
before to do ; and a silent prayer went u 
from the hearts of both to the throne of th 
Highest. Then came into the mother" 
mind the remembrance of those partin 
words of her dying husband, '^ Trust in Goc 
God never forsakes his people." 

Tears flowed from her eyes, and relieve 
her heart, that was almost crushed with th 
weight of the mercies that had been poure 
out upon her ; and when little Paul saw hi 
weeping, he too shed the first tears th£ 
had ever fallen from his eyes ; but they wei 
tears of joy. 

Blessed Paul ! may all the tears tho 
sheddest upon earth be such as those I 




